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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


Tue Twentieth Annual Convention— only one month 
hence. Thanks to a great number of individuals the program 
has been prepared early this year and, consequently, is pub- 
lished in a tentative form in this issue of the Journal. Please 
notice that there are ten study classes on various types of 
exceptional children. If you are interested in having one of 
your problems discussed, write to your sectional study-class 
chairman and inform him (or her) of your problem. 

This year the International Council faces many problems 
for which a solution must be found. These problems are in the hands of 
numerous committees that are attempting to work out solutions to them. 

So that there will be an integration among these committees, and so 
that a few other issues may be introduced for discussion, a committee on 
organization and administration has been appointed. This committee consists 
of some of the other committee chairmen, some members of the board of 
directors, and several past presidents. The personnel of this committee is 
Dorothy E. Norris, chairman, Harry J. Baker, May E. Bryne, Christine In- 
gram, Hugh G. Rowell, C. E. Stothers, Edward Stullken, Jessie Tritt, J. E. 
W. Wallin, and the president as ex-officio member. 

This committee has been assigned the consideration of numerous pro- 
blems, among which are included: 

1. The employment of an executive secretary, which has been dis- 
cussed by the Council for a number of years. Obviously an executive sec- 
retary cannot be employed until the Council has sufficient funds to pay 
for such an employee. One of the ways of securing these funds is to raise 
the dues to at least $2.00. Some allege that the Council has been progress- 
ing adequately without an executive secretary, and that if dues are raised 
at this time when taxes, cost of living, and other expenses are increasing, 
that such an increase would be too much of a burden on the members. 
Others allege that an executive secretary will devote most of his time to 
the promotion of the Council and will thereby render more service to the 
members. Furthermore, an executive secretary will take over some of the 
duties that have devolved on the presidential office. A questionnaire has 
been circularized among the chapters by Dr. Wallin. If you have not 
already voted on the issue, you should do so at once so that the board of 
directors may vote at the meeting in harmony with the prevailing wish of 
the members. 

2. Purchase of the Journal by the Council. The Journal has been the 
official publication of the Council but has been owned and published by 
the editor. The editor has asked that the Council take over the ownership 
( Continued on page 121) 
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Emotional and Physical Responses 


of Birth Injury Cases 
to Speech Correction 





AFTER working in the field of 
speech correction for several years, one 
may grow rather self-assured about his 
ability to handle the problems at hand. 
During my years of experience in that 
field, I had come in contact with the 
speech problems of one cerebral 
palsied boy, and like most others, I dis- 
missed him from my professional con- 
science as feeble-minded. Then I was 
fortunate enough to be appointed 
speech therapist at the newly organized 
Martin Orthopedic School. The first 
impression from that contact was one 
of amazement at my former self-assur- 
ance; I realized the profound nature of 
the problem. Then I was overwhelmed 
with a sense of futility; I felt I could 
never effect the slightest improvement 
with these cases, but before long came 
the realization of the challenging aspect 
of the problem. Contact with those in 
the field who had accomplished much 
—Dr. Winthrop Phelps and Dr. Earl 
Carlson, for instance—gave me cour- 
age to go on with the task of reorganiz- 
ing my knowledge to the end that it 
could be applied to the problem of the 
birth-injured child. 

There are about one hundred fifty 





Ellen H. Moore | 


cases of cerebral injury at the Martin 
Orthopedic School. Some have no | 
speech defects; some had speech de- j 
fects, which by now have been cor- | 
rected; others with speech defects were 
treated for a time and then dismissed 
because further progress seemed un- 
likely; a number are still waiting to be 
admitted to the class; and about forty 
cases are now being treated. I have 
worked with many of the latter group 
five times a week for three years. There 
is still much for me to learn, but from 
these children I have learned enough 
to laugh at those that question the 
value of any phase of the educative 
process for the spastic. 

There are general benefits to be de- 
rived from speech training for the cere- 
bral palsied, that have only an indirect 
bearing upon speech. Training in re- 
laxation results in physical, mental, 
and emotional improvement. Consider 
for instance, the case of Anna E., a 
severe athetoid. She went to parochial 
school until she was ten years of age. 
Because she is a sweet affable child 
that earned the pity of her teachers, 
she was pushed on to fourth grade, but 
with not even first grade accomplish- 


@ Exten H. Moors, B. S., is a teacher of speech improvement in the Martin Orthopedic 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. She received her bachelor of science in education from 
the University of Pennsylvania, specializing in English and speech correction. 

The accompanying article is from a paper presented by Mrs. Moore at an orthopedic 
section of the Council’s Pittsburgh meeting. At her special request in granting permission 
for the publication of the paper in the JourNAL, it is presented herewith “as a source of 
suggestions for orthopedic teachers rather than for therapists.” However, it is the opinion 
of the Journat that therapists and many others will quite as much enjoy and appreciate 
this interesting and constructive professional contribution. 
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ment. Two years ago the Mother 
Superior advised the parents to place 
her in the Martin Orthopedic School. 
Her arms and legs were in constant 
movement; she never uttered a sound. 
However, she showed such definite 
signs of intelligence, in spite of her low 
educational achievement, that she was 
given preference over others waiting 
for admittance to the speech class. She 
had had hospital examinations, but she 
was never taken for treatment because 
there was no one to take her. (She is 
the oldest of seven children.) The first 
step in her treatment was to relieve 
the athetosis. She responded to sug- 
gestion very quickly, gradually learned 
to write intelligibly with hands and 
arms and shoulders in which there was 
less and less suggestion of spasm, and 
is now doing fourth grade work. She 
is still quite evidently a case of cerebral 
injury, but she sits in repose with the 
spasms increasingly less frequent. For 
the past few months she has made 
sounds and formed words, but they are 
so abnormal to the ear that I have 
decided to emphasize the development 
of a silent speech, which only those 
familiar with her will be likely to learn 
by reading her lips. But those hours 
spent in the speech class have been 
amply repaid by the degree of physical 
improvement resulting especially from 
the training in relaxation and from the 
development of the language area of 
the brain. Correction of breathing de- 
fects improves the health and posture, 
and general coordination exercises are 
beneficial to the gait, the use of the 
hends, and the correction of drooling. 
The greater intelligibility developed 
leads to a better social adjustment in 
both the home and the school. The de- 
velopment of the language areas in the 
brain forms a better basis for reading 
skills. One must consider too the impor- 
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tance of the cosmetic improvement re- 
sulting from lip, jaw, and relaxation ex- 
ercises. I am thinking of a sixteen- 
year-old athetoid, who is preparing for 
high school. He came to me one day in 
great distress, saying, “When I am with 
a group of people, I don’t know what 
happens, but I get this silly grin on 
my face.” Of course, he did not know 
it, but the unilateral athetosis of the 
cheek gave him that grin most of the 
time. In moments of self-consciousness 
the spasms grew more severe until 
they rose to the level of consciousness 
for him. This is the type of emotional 
problem the speech therapist is so fre- 
quently called upon to deal with, be- 
cause, dealing frankly with his handi- 
cap, and attempting to help the patient 
in a specific way, brings him other emo- 
tional problems. The situation recalled 
to me this story, which I retold to the 
boy: 

“A great painter was once ordered 
to make a good picture of an Eastern 
prince. The prince was a good-looking 
man, but he had a mark on the cheek, 
just beside his right eye. His father 
insisted on having an almost full-faced 
picture, and as this gentleman was in 
the habit of cutting off the head of any 
one that displeased him, the painter 
was anxious to find a way out of the 
difficulty. But he found a way. He 
painted the prince with his head lean- 
ing on one hand, so that the mark was 
hidden.” 

I pointed out to the boy the fact that 
the right side of his face remained re- 
laxed; therefore, it would be helpful 
to him to present that side of his face 
to the world as much as possible by 
cultivating the habit of turning away 
slightly from the persons to whom he 
spoke. This suggestion was an evasion, 
but in addition, we worked through re- 
laxation to inhibit the centers re- 
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sponsible for these athetoid movements, 
efforts that have.been well rewarded. 
Even had that boy’s speech not been 
improved to the point where it sounds 
almost normal, speech training would 
have been of benefit for cosmetic rea- 
sons alone. The same cosmetic im- 
provement is possible for those cases 
in which flaccidity of the facial muscles 
gives a feeble-minded expression to the 
face; here fuller use of the lips, jaw, 
and tongue gives mobility of expres- 
sion. 

Before attempting a discussion of 
corrective procedure, and the reaction 
of the cerebral palsy case to this 
process, it is well to consider the ways 
in which cerebral impairment may 
make itself evident in the development 
and production..of speech. On. this 
classification depends:a pertinent treat- 
ment of the case. ‘Just as no experi- 
enced speech therapist uses a blanket 
method for the correction of dyslalias, 
dysphemias, and dysphonias, (to the 
uninitiate, sound... defects, stuttering, 
voice defects), no one working to im- 
prove the spech of a celebral palsied 
child should do so without having made 
a thorough analysis of his symptoms 
as a basis for training. 

Let us consider first the more obvious 
cases—those showing motor involve- 
ment. The spastic may exhibit tonic 
spasms in any or all of his speech or- 
gans—the lips and jaw are stiff and 
sluggish in action, and there is difficulty 
in making them function in opposition 
to each other as in the production of the 
sibilants; the patient cannot hold his 
teeth together while he separates his 
lips, thereby making the formation of 
s, z, sh, ch, and j impossible or in- 
effectual. The action of the tongue and 
uvula is too slight or too slow; failure 
of the laryngeal muscles is noted by 
voice defects. Spastic action of the in- 
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tercostal muscles is noted by the lack 
of force and complete lack of resonance. 
The athetoids, cases in whom there is 
a shift of muscle tone from one group 
of muscles to another that stands in 
reciprocating antagonism to the first, 
may appear to be a spastic because he 
has learned to force the muscles into 
rigidity to cover the constant move- 
ment. The patient has difficulty in re- 
taining the sound positions long enough 
to produce intelligible speech, or he 
may not be able to get all the organs 
involved in position at the proper time. 
In either the athetoid or the spastic the 
spasms may result in a complete block- 
ing of speech through failure of the air 
to be emitted smoothly. Some cases 
exhibit a drawling or flaccid speech. 
All the sounds are correctly formed, 
but the syllables come so slowly that 
words and sentences become disjointed 
to the point of unintelligibility. Choreo- 
form movenients of parts of the body 
not directly involved in speech may re- 
sult in a defect that appears to be a 
stammer, but is only a jolting of the 
speech such as one has experienced in 
riding on a rough road. In some cases 
the individual may develop a com- 
pulsive idea as a result of this dis- 
turbance which may result in a true 
stammer, a psychogenic disorder. An- 
other possible effect of these choreo- 
form movements occurs when the jolt 
cuts short the expulsion of air in the 
production of  sibilants, producing 
clipped sibilants very similar to those 
of the deafened case. 

There are cases showing motor in- 
volvement in the extremities due to 
cerebral injury, but with the external 
organs of speech unaffected. Some of 
these may exhibit no suggestion of 
speech defect at any time, others may 
be affected to varying degrees and in 
various ways. Among these latter may 
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be found speechless cases. I am think- 
ing of a boy, twelve years old, with a 
rather slight spastic gait, hands unaf- 
fected, who never spoke. An examin- 
ation by an otolaryngologist indicated 
there was no paralysis of the vocal 
cords. He was able to go to a grocery 
store for his mother to buy a half 
dozen articles without a note, indicating 
what he wanted by pointing. He had 
speech training with a group of spastics 
for a year, during which time he 
learned to articulate simple words af- 
ter me, sound by sound, but he could 
never put them together by himself, 
nor ever make any attempt to use any 
sounds as a basis for communication. 
Other cases of cerebral injury, diag- 
nosed because of paralysis of extremi- 
ties, appear to be dyslalias with no mo- 
tor nor abnormal anatomical reason for 
the defect. There is evidence of de- 
fective auditory and kinaesthetic im- 
agery, with sound confusions and sub- 
stitutions, consistent or occasional. In 
such cases where there has evidently 
been a failure of normal development 
in the language areas, the method of 
correction consists in a thorough train- 
ing along the same lines followed in the 
treatment of an acute infantile mutila- 
tion of speech. The same holds true of 
those cases whose speech and reading 
are subject to reversals and other con- 
fusions in orientation of symbols in 
time and space. 

Many cerebral palsy cases are acute 
stammerers. I mention those cases be- 
cause I wish to emphasize the neces- 
sity for true diagnosis. The problem 
is different from that of those showing 
paralysis of the external speech organs, 
and such cases, even though suffering 
from cerebral injury, should not be 
treated with cases of spastic speech. 
Here the major problem is one of emo- 
tional retraining, and in most cases of 
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this sort, the time spent in motor train- 
ing would be largely wasted. A re- 
lated case is that of a speechless child. 
whose motor disability has resulted in 
negativism. ‘Treatment in such cases 
is based fundamentally on stimulation 
through those games that encourage 
the child first to move his lips and then 
to add voice. 

Of course, treatment of a spastic is 
ideally a completely individual pro- 
cedure, because no two spastics are 
affected in exactly the same way. The 
symptoms just mentioned are most 
often found in an infinite number of 
combinations, but in a public institu- 
tion there are so many cases to be 
helped that it is necessary to attack 
the problem in groups. Nor is this 
without benefit from the point of view 
of motivation. From six to ten cases 
can be worked with in this way. Al- 
though the motor training of spastics 
and athetoids is entirely different, I 
have found it better to treat them in 
the same class and base the grouping 
on the social factor involved. If pos- 
sible I do not place in the same group 
both those with and those without 
symptoms of motor involvement. By 
keeping the individual diagnosis in 
mind, the trained teacher can assist 
each patient to understand his own 
problem. 

Relaxation is the basis on which im- 
provement is planned in all these cases, 
but it is the most important factor in 
speech training for the athetoid. Willed 
relaxation is the source of the inhabi- 
tory force by which the therapist hopes 
to eliminate the spasms that block the 
breathing and which change the shape 
of the mouth molds. I suggest that no 
one attempt to work in this field with- 
out being familiar with the work of Dr. 
Edmund Jacobson, Progressive Relaxa- 
tion, or even its popular form, You 
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Must Relax. Relaxation by suggestion 
is helpful; games to that end are stimu- 
lating, motivation serving as an excel- 
lent approach to relaxation; but one 
has not really begun to teach a patient 
to relax until he has made him kin- 
aesthetically aware of the difference 
between tenseness and relaxation in a 
specific muscle group. Relaxation 
games and exercises, such as are found 
in West, Kennedy, and Carr, in Bar- 
rows and Hall, in Case and Barrows, 
and so forth, are useful in accomplish- 
ing the emotional approach to relaxa- 
tion, but the removal of spasm from a 
specific muscles group must be accom- 
plished by the development of a skill in 
turning off the current within a limited 
area. 

There are few spastics that do not ex- 
hibit symptoms of faulty breath con- 
trol, most serious of which are com- 
plete lack of force due to flaccidity, 
and complete blocking due to spasms of 
the intercostal muscles. The problem 
of developing greater strength and 
smoothness of breathing cannot be at- 
tacked too soon. It can be very well 
accomplished by means of games and 
devices stimulating to the young child. 
The time spent in the speech class is 
not sufficient to strengthen these mus- 
cular habits, but these devices can be 
used satisfactorily while the child is in 
his regular classroom or at home. Ex- 
cellent among such devices are blow- 
ing a feather from the hand or from 
the table, feather racing with another 
child to see who can blow it farther, 
blowing pinwheels, blowing the cellu- 
loid propellers available in the five-and- 
ten-cent stores, keeping a small silk 
flag waving, races with the small 
bakelite automobiles to be found in the 
toy shops, blowing sailboats in a pan of 
water, blowing bubbles in a glass with 
a straw or with a pipe, blowing a 
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feather from the end of a soda straw, 
and endless others available to the 
teacher of fertile imagination. The 
teacher places his fingers on the ribs 
of the patient during the use of these 
devices to help develop a strong kin- 
aesthetic image of the correct breath- 
ing habits; the child pushes his ribs 
against the fingers of the teacher dur- 
ing an inhalation; he learns to release 
the air gradually and smoothly in an 
effort to make one breath last a long 


time. The stop watch is also useful to 
this end. 
Training in general coordination 


should have a place in every speech 
lesson for the spastic. Rhythm must 
play an important part in such exer- 
cises, which may serve as an excellent 
source of motivation in syllable drills. 
Following naturally from _ these 
rhythmic coordination drills are the 
specific exercises for developing greater 
mobility of the external organs of 
speech. Whereas in most cases of de- 
fective phonation the greater problem 
lies in developing the correct auditory 
image, in the case of cerebral injury 
the greater problem is one of develop- 
ing the correct kinaesthetic image. At 
first, manipulation of the tongue and 
lips by the teacher may be necessary, 
but this procedure should be discarded 
as soon as possible in favor of move- 
ments initiated by the patient. The 
kinaesthetic imagery is so weak in 
many instances that the best results are 
obtained by mechanical devices such 
as holding soda straw with rounded 
lips, or holding a tongue depresser be- 
tween closed front teeth while the lips 
are alternately touched to and everted 
from the stick. 

Especially in the case of the young 
spastic, one must remember always 
that he is building both language areas 
and external speech, therefore, he must 
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seize every opportunity to develop con- 
cepts, and bridge over the gaps in the 
language field—gaps caused partly by 
the injury to that area and partly by 
the handicapped child’s limitation of 
experiences. No word should be taught 
without a pictured or concrete version. 
It is surprising, for instance, how many 
children cannot name a chop, and hav- 
ing been taught the word in association 
with the picture, how difficult it is to 
fix that word. It seems to be beyond 
the experience of many six-year-old 
children of this group. These children 
meet failure and frustration in so 
many of the simplest acts in life that it 
is cruel to cast them further adrift by 
setting up for them meaningless words. 
For the same reason the teacher makes 
the formation of these words a pleasant 
game by developing the consonant 
sound first, creating an analogy be- 
tween that sound and its counterpart in 
their world: the wind is W; the steam 
is S; a sneeze is Ch; and so forth. Hav- 
ing made the accomplishment of the 
sound a simple matter, it is combined 
initially and finally with the vowels, 
working it into a game for developing 
general coordination as suggested be- 
fore. A hoop may be rolled to the 
child as he says the sound, a _ ball 
bounced to him, or a bean bag thrown. 
Thus speech training becomes a game 
to which the child comes with an emo- 
tional attitude conducive to real learn- 
ing. Once he realizes that the syllable 
is easy to say, he attempts the pictured 
words with more assurance. 

This emotional attitude in the young 
spastic is important because it helps 
produce relaxed speech organs which 
in turn leads to greater fluency. Flu- 
ency should be the primary objective in 
the first period of speech training for 
the spastic. It is to be accomplished 
by combining this improved emotional 
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attitude with training in relaxation, 
rhythm, and good breathing habits. 
One works for correct mouth molds at 
the same time, but at first all is sacri- 
ficed, if necessary, to fluency. An ex- 
cellent device is the use of singing 
games, in which the child finds him- 
self humming and moving his lips long 
before he actually utters any words. 

Once that fluency is established the 
teacher can afford to put on pressure 
to develop the correct sound formation. 
If the child has reached, at this stage, 
a mental age of ten to twelve years, the 
teacher dare remove most of the play 
from the teaching process and make it 
a mental discipline. The progressive 
plan of the Twitmyer-Nathanson Man- 
ual makes that text an excellent source 
of material for this part of the work. In 
cases where the bad speech patterns re- 
sult from a carry-over of habits estab- 
lished in a period of poorer coordina- 
tive capacity, such a series of lessons 
provides an excellent stimulus by 
showing the patient that he is capable 
of each new step and, consequently, 
proves each error unnecessary. It 
leads this child to believe that his 
speech defect is largely due to bad 
habits, which he attacks without the 
sense of futility that makes improve- 
ment impossible. 

One of the sources of failure in work- 
ing with cases such as these lies in the 
poor attention habits of many of them. 
Hearing loss and difficulties in eye 
focus are among the contributing fac- 
tors. Frequent lip-reading drills pro- 
vided through an interesting and stim- 
ulating speech game, not beyond the 
dignity of the adolescent, are valuable 
and force the pupil’s attention, if he is 
to participate at all. In addition to pro- 
viding this excellent training in atten- 
tion and establishing the visual image 
of the sound, they act as an inhibitory 
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force to the affected cortical areas. The 
badly organized neural setup of the 
spastic cannot handle the impulses that 
constantly bombard him through his 
sense organs. Lip reading drills help 
develop his powers of concentration by 
which he learns to shut out those im- 
pulses that serve only to disorganize 
his nervous system. Thus in speech, 
he cuts off the distracting movements 
in favor of purposeful ones. 

Speech training for the child handi- 
capped as a result of cerebral injury is 
a long slow process, so slow at times 
and in some cases that there are those 
who ask whether we are justified in 
treating such in a public institution like 
the Martin Orthopedic School, a part 
of the public school system of Phila- 
delphia. In such an organization we 
deal only with cases that are educable 
or trainable. No one sets a limit to 


the years required to reach even a low 


level of reading ability, therefore, 
should we not consider these cases 
equally entitled to learn to speak in- 
telligibly? It is admitted that after 
years of training, in cases where there 
is motor involvement, a complete cure 
is rarely accomplished; the handi- 
capped individuals are still marked to 
varying degrees by abnormal speech. 
But those children do have an im- 
measureably more facile and intelligi- 
ble means of contacting their families 
and friends. At times in the Martin 
School, I have been sent for to interpret 
for a cerebral palsied child, because I 


have acquired the same facility in un- 
derstanding their painful efforts as 
have their mothers. Invariably there is 
a message of intelligent import to be 
understood. Can you imagine your- 
self, with a natural desire to enter into 
the life of the world about you, forced 
to a life of silence because only a few 
people can understand what you have 
to say? These are thinking beings, 
sensitive to hurt, capable of suffering; 
we have removed one barrier that lies 
between them and the rest of the world, 
one cause for anguish, and tension, and 
bafflement. Is this worth time and 
money? Those too casually acquainted 
with the disease have found it easy to 
say, “One works with these cases, but 
as soon as he leaves them, they revert 
to their former condition.” There are 
many men and women, living approxi- 
mately normal lives today, who invali- 
date this excuse. Of course there are 
cases of Little’s disease that are pro- 
gressive; are all to be denied help be- 
cause of those few? 

Speech training in any type case in- 
volves the formation of new habits, of 
new neural patterns; in cases of cere- 
bral injury, the process is longer be- 
cause the pathways must be laborious- 
ly built up while other nervous im- 
pulses must be inhibited. The natural 
a priori synthesis has been destroyed 
in part; but now that we know of the 
possibilities, we must no longer turn 
aside from our obligation to help com- 
pensate for that damage. 


What’s a Handicap? 


The handicap is his whose score is best. 
Lest he should fly too swiftly in the race, 
His wings are clipt, so that he may not rise 
Too far above his fellow men. 


Author Unknown 





Living Democracy — 


A Classroom Experience of Children 
With Multiple Handicaps 


W iru considerable stage fright, 
with an intense feeling of insecurity 
and armed with dictionary, encyclo- 
pedia, and all kinds of textbooks, I en- 
tered my classroom on the opening day 
of school. The children in 
the class offered to me were 
visually, mentally, and 
emotionally handicapped. 
But I feared this promise 
of hard work less than my 
own handicap, my incom- 
plete grasp of the English 
language. I had come re- 
cently as an immigrant 
from Vienna where I had 
been a principal in a school 
for socially maladjusted 
children. 

When confronted with these children 
for the first time, all the usual speeches 
of introduction were discarded. I said 
merely: “I am a stranger; my home- 
land is far away from here. Would 
you boys and girls like to be my friends 
and help me with my English? I 
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would love to learn very much about 
your country.” 

The response was amazing. Every 
pupil offered his friendship and help 
with the greatest enthusiasm. Their 
sympathy with my handi- 
cap made them complete- 
ly forget their own in- 
sufficiency and this was the 
reaction for which I had 
hoped. All wanted to be 
my teachers. “Would you 
like to learn counting with 
me?” or “May I teach you 
to recite the English 
alphabet?” or “Do you 
know how to say the Eng- 
names for the 

months?”, were some of the 
offers put to me. 

To maintain my place as a teacher, 
I made the children understand that 
I, too, should like to help them with 
their difficulties. Without any in- 
hibitions they told me about their 
big and little problems. There was 
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a little blind boy that could not 
do arithmetic, another that did not 
like to read Braille; a most attractive 
looking girl with fair curls and dimples 
in her cheeks had a hard time finding 
her way around the school; a small, 
sturdy colored fellow did not care for 
geography—his greatest and only long- 
ing was to become an Indian chief. 

At the close of the first day it seemed 
that every one of us felt that he was to 
embark upon an important mission. 
My youngsters felt responsible for my 
well-being and for my language im- 
provement. I, on the other hand, had 
great hope that I would be able to give 
these seriously handicapped children 
the unique experience of success and 
happiness that they needed more than 
anything else. 

As I was interested in a rather ele- 
mentary American education, primar- 
ily to serve me for the needs of my 
class, we started with simple studies 
such as: American money, various 
types of measurements, and other de- 
tails useful in daily life. We also stud- 
ied the lives of famous American peo- 
ple and the stories behind our holi- 
days. Whenever possible, guests, young 
and old, were invited to speak on sub- 
jects of current interest to us. We 
took trips to the World’s Fair, to mu- 
seums, and collected everything worth 
while, such as: tokens, money, flags, 
dolls, and the like, for an exhibition of 
our own. 

Whatever we undertook in our ac- 
tivities, in and outside of school, upper- 
most in the minds of the children was 
the idea of their being my teachers. 
In our discussions the boys and girls 
were extremely considerate, speaking 
slowly and clearly. They often inter- 
rupted themselves asking: “Do you 
understand?” 

To please me especially, they made 
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frequent use of English expressions 
which I pretended to like particularly 
wwell, such as: May I try, may I help, 
thank you, please, and the like. 

Very soon this small group of help- 
ers grew larger, for a few weeks later 
the parents also became interested in 
my American education. They sent 
maps, pictures, travel stories, and in- 
vited me to sight-seeing trips or to 
visits in their homes. 

In a relatively short time, we all 
noticed a marked improvement in the 
class. Most of the children had lost 
their timidity and insecurity and had 
become more self-confident, responsi- 
ble, and cooperative in their behavior. 
Whenever I mentioned progress and 
improvement on their part, I, too, 
was assured that I showed great 
improvement as well. When, as 
preface to corrective remarks directed 
to them, I referred to my own diffi- 
culty with English I was sure to be 
consoled. On one occasion an appeal- 
ing little colored boy said tome: “You 
know, Mrs. Stein, nobody is perfect.” 

Their appreciation of this fact made 
it easier for me to refer to their limita- 
tions, when necessary, without hurting 
their feelings. Frequently lively dis- 
cussions were started. At times, when 
a child made a correction in my speech, 
others would protest and say: “You 
shouldn’t correct her, she said it just 
right.” 

It also happened that mistakes were 
occasionally accepted without criticism. 
For instance I used to say stolper (the 
German word) for stumble. When I 
became aware of this mistake and 
asked why they had not corrected me, 
the answer was: “We did understand 
what you meant and we liked stolper 
so much better than stumble.” 

Undoubtedly our methods and means 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Test Construction and IQ Constancy 





So much stress has been placed on 
recent studies of the effort of school- 
ing, changes of environment, glandular 
therapy, and the like on the constancy 
of the IQ that there seems to be a 
tendency to minimize the role that de- 
fects in the tests themselves play as a 
factor in the inconstancy of the IQ. 

Certain aspects of the 
problem of IQ constancy 
appear to be particularly 
appealing because they ful- 
fill a basic desire on the 
part of man to improve his 
intellectual status. The 
popularity of investigations 
such as Wellman’s, indicat- 
ing that intelligence is in- 
creased by nursery school 
attendance, or Skodak’s 
study which purports to 
show that the IQ’s of chil- 
dren transferred from inadequate 
homes to favorable foster homes in- 
creased may be cited as examples. 
These are but two of the many studies 
on this subject. The whole nature- 
nurture controversy is replete with in- 
vestigations on the effects of environ- 
mental factors on intelligence. 

To a great extent such investigations 
base their results on intelligence test 
data and since the measurement tech- 
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niques themselves are imperfect care- 
ful study of the tests and statistical 
methods used should be made in in- 
terpreting the results. 

It is the purpose of this paper to dis- 
cuss a few of the causes of IQ fluctua- 
tion due to methods of test construc- 
tion. The writer will not include a dis- 
cussion of lack of rapport, 
quotidian variation, com- 
putational errors, effect of 
sensory defects and so forth 
on IQ fluctuation since 
these are considered errors 
in technique of test ad- 
ministration, The two prob- 
lems to be taken up are 
differences in tests used 
(also alternate forms and 
retests with the identical 
form) and the effect of dif- 
ferences in the populations 
on which tests are standardized. 

The use of the IQ as an index of 
brightness has given psychologists a 
mathematical function describing rate 
of development. The classification giv- 
en by Terman in 1916 has become 
widely used in clinical practice, so that 
an IQ of 125 signifies a certain degree 
of brightness, and an IQ of 100 nor- 
mality. Actually an IQ should never 
be reported except in terms of the test 
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used. A pupil may have as many IQ’s 
as the number of different tests of in- 
telligence that have been administered 
to him. 


Different tests given to the same in- 
dividual may give different results be- 
cause of differences in the content of 
the test items. Kuhlman has pointed 
out that two forms of a test may be 
equated as to general difficulty, so that 
median scores for a group of subjects 
on the first form would correspond to 
the median scores in the second form; 
yet this correspondence need not hold 
for a given individual. If two tests (or 
two forms of the same test) measure 
different traits, the scores for a given 
individual may vary widely since the 
traits measured by the two tests may 
not have reached the same degree of 
development in that individual. An 
example, perhaps carried to the ex- 
treme, would be the differences in 
scores of a pupil on verbal and per- 
formance tests. 


In age scales of the Binet type 
fluctuation in IQ is often found on re- 
testing, with the variation becoming 
greater as the time interval between 
tests is increased. There is often a 
tendency to overlook the fact that al- 
though we are administering the same 
test (in name), we may be giving the 
pupil an entirely different type of item, 
since the subject is given only that por- 
tion of the scale that marks the lower 
and upper limits of his abilities. That 
is, the test covers all items from the 
year level at which the subject passes 
all the items to that year in which all 
items are failed. Let us suppose a 
pupil is examined at nine years of age. 
He passes all the items at year six 
(which is considered his basal age) has 
some successes in tests at succeeding 
year levels and fails all the items in 
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year twelve. Let us suppose he is re- 
tested at twelve years of age, and now 
bases at year nine and fails all the 
items in the average adult level. 


INITIAL TEST RETEST 

Year 6 
7 
8 

9 9 

10 10 

11 11 

12 12 

oe 13 

14 


average adult 


The above illustration indicates that 
only in years 9 through 12 do the items 
overlap. Since at every age level 
there are 6 tests, each counting for two 
months of mental age, there are 18 
items in each test which may or may 
not be similar as to content. The 
writer, in a previous study found that 
at these age levels, 25 per cent of the 
items of the two forms of the Revised 
Stanford Binet Scale were dissimilar 
as to content. It may, therefore, be 
seen that although the test given to a 
pupil on two different occasions may be 
the same in name, but not necessarily 
similar as to the traits it attempts to 
measure. 

Another factor in the interpretation 
of the IQ is the distribution of IQ’s for 
the group on which the test was stand- 
ardized. If in comparing the distribu- 
tion of IQ’s for two tests (or two forms 
of the same test) we find that the 
standard deviations are not equal, that 
is, that the variability of the two groups 
is not the same, an_ interpretation 
based on the IQ’s of one test cannot be 
carried over to the other test, unless, 
of course, a table of equivalent values 
based upon a technique such as the 
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standard score, T score, or the like is 
used. This can be illustrated by a 
study of the distributions for the Stan- 
ford-Binet and the L-M Revision. Al- 


76 88 100 
Stanford-Binet __ 


on the Stanford-Binet and 68 on the 
L-M Revision. 

The significance of curves of dis- 
tribution on IQ interpretation may be 
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L-M Revision 


though the mean scores for both dis- 
tributions are approximately equal, the 
standard deviations are 12 and 16 re- 
spectively. The wider variability of 
the scores on the L-M Revision tends 
to flatten the curve of distribution of 
IQ’s for this test as compared with 
the Stanford-Binet. The percentage of 
individuals for a given range of IQ’s 
(that is, within a certain area of the 
curve) would, therefore, differ for the 
two tests. If we assume a mean of 100 
for both tests and consider the area 
within one standard deviation on either 
side of the mean, which takes in 68 
per cent of the distribution, we find 
that for the Stanford-Binet the range 
of IQ’s within this area is from IQ 88 
to 112, while for the L-M Revision it 
is 84 to 116. The further a particular 
IQ is from the mean, the greater would 
be the difference between the scores 
for the two tests. 

The above distribution curves show 
the variation in IQ’s for individuals 
+ 1 and 2 standard deviations from 
the mean. A score two standard de- 
viations below the mean would be 76 
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illustrated by considering a group of 
individuals within a certain IQ range. 
For example, if we consider the group 
having IQ’s between 50 and 75, (the 
range eligible for placement in ungrad- 
ed classes according to regulations of 
the State Department of Education) we 
would find about 2 per cent of the 
group in which the Stanford-Binet was 
standardized to fall within these limits 
as compared to about 5 per cent on the 
L-M revision. Now, if the sampling on 
which the Stanford-Binet test was 
standardized was representative of the 
population, we would infer that about 
2 per cent of the population have IQ’s 
of 75 and below. According to the L-M 
revision about 5 per cent of the popula- 
tion are in this category. Shall we as- 
sume from this that the number of de- 
fectives in our population has doubled 
in the past twenty years, or are these 
differences due to the differences in 
the curves of distribution of IQ’s for 
the two tests? 

Differences in content of test items, 
or in samplings of population on which 

(Continued on page 122) 
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COUNCIL SET TO INVADE WISCONSIN 


Twentieth Annual Convention 
HOTEL SCHROEDER—MILWAUKEE 
February 19, 20, 21, 1942 


Democracy’s Defense Program for Exceptional Children 


Tue theme of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children this 
year revolves around democracy’s pro- 
gram for exceptional children. This 
theme has been selected to remind us 
that democracy’s first line of defense 
is the welfare and education of all its 
children. It is only in a democracy 
where exceptional children can find 
equal opportunities. Totalitarian na- 
tions accept only the strong for the de- 
fense of the state. 


WEDNESDAY 
INFORMAL VISITING OF MILWAUKEE 
Pusiic SCHOOLS 
CoMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Boarp oF Directors’ MEETING—3 P. Mo. 


Boarp oF Directors’ MEETINc—8 P. M. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


REGISTRATION: Registration for the 
convention will be held on the fifth 
floor of the Hotel Schroeder. All 
members and visitors are requested 
to register upon arrival and receive 
badges and the program. 


VISITATION AND Tours: Thursday 
morning is set aside for those that 
wish to visit special classes and 
schools. Free transportation to and 
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from special schools and classes will 
be furnished by the local committee. 
See back cover of Journal for What 
to see in the Milwaukee Schools. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


INFORMAL MEETINGS—1:00-2:15 P. M. 


This time is reserved for any group 
that wishes to hold a meeting for any 
purpose. Upon request to the president, 
rooms will be assigned. Two meetings 
have so far been requested. 


TEACHER TRAINING COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Dr. Francis E. Lord, Michi- 
gan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 


WISCONSIN CONFERENCE ON THE EDUCA- 
TION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Chairman—Mr. Marvin Groelle, Ken- 
osha, Wisconsin. 


SECTIONAL Stupy CLASSES 
2:30-5:00 P. m. 


There will be ten sectional study 
classes that will meet Thursday and 
Friday afternoons. These study classes 
have been introduced into the program 
in the place of the conference clinics 
and some sectional meetings, They are 
designed to present informal discus- 
sions on major problems for each area 
of exceptional children. If you have 
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problems that you wish discussed, send 
them to the chairman of your study 
class or present them at the meeting. 
These study classes should aid you in 
clarifying in your own mind the solu- 
tions to some of the major problems 
now confronting you in your work. 


I. ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


Chairman—Dr. Elise H. Martens, sen- 
ior specialist in the education of ex- 
ceptional children, United States Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Co-Chairman—Mr. Frank V. Powell, 
director, Bureau for Handicapped 
Children, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Discussants: 
Mr. Michael Kies, Milwaukee Coun- 
ty Schools, Wisconsin. 
Mrs. Hazel C. McIntire, State De- 
partment of Education, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Mr. J. H. Murphy, Rice Lake Public 
Schools, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Rutherford B. Porter, super- 
visor of special education, Blair and 
Huntingdon Counties, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Jeanette Ryker, City Public 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Dr. C. E. Stothers, Department of Ed- 
ucation, Toronto, Ontario. 
(Other disscussants will be an- 
nounced later). 


Problems to be discussed: 


1. Plans of special education for 
children of junior and senior high 
school ages. 


2. Suitable provisions for children 
in rural communities and small towns. 


3. Relationship of special educa- 
tion program to other phases of the 
school program, (a) in the city or 
county, and (b) in the state. 


4. Standards for (a) in-service tea- 
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cher training; (b) pre-service prepara- 
tion. 


II, BLIND 


Chairman—Mr. Josef G. Cauffman, 
superintendent, Michigan School for 
the Blind, Lansing. 


Co-Chairman—Mr. R. E. Long, super- 
intendent, Wisconsin School for the 
Blind, Janesville. 


Discussants: 


Mr. Leslie N. Hays, Iowa School for 
the Blind, Vinton. 

Mr. Robert Lambert, Indiana School 
for the Blind, Indianapolis. 

Mr. J. C. Lysen, Minnesota School 
for the Blind, Faribault. 

Mr. Amal Shah, Calcutta School for 
the Blind, India. 

Miss Harriet Totman, Board of Edu- 
cation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. R. W. Woolsten, Braille School 
for the Blind, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Problems to be discussed: 

1. Securing a satisfactory Braille 
reading performance from partially- 
sighted students. 

2. The responsibility of a school for 
the blind in a rural state maintaining 
a sight-conservation program. 

a The responsibility in 
maintaining an educational program 
for the blind low-mentality groups. 


school’s 


4. The effectiveness of educating 
blind high school students in public 
high schools. 

5. Success in placement of blind 
high school students after graduation. 


III. DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 


Chairman—Mr. Wallace J. Finch, prin- 
cipal, Alexander Graham Bell School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Co-Chairman—Miss Alice Streng, in- 
structor in education of the deaf, 
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State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Discussants: 
Miss Mary Blair, Harvey H. Lowrey 
School, Dearborn, Michigan. 
Mrs. Eileen Brewer, Michigan School 
for the Deaf, Flint. 
Dr. C. V. Hudgins, Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Massachu- 


setts. 
Miss Clara E. Newlee, Parker Ele- 
mentary School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf, New York 
City. 
Miss Sadie I. Owens, Paul Binner 
School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 
Miss Ella Rusch, Minneapolis School 
for the Deaf, Minnesota. 
Miss Lavilla A. Ward, Department 
of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 
Problems to be discussed: 
1. Adjustment of hard-of-hearing 
children in public schools. 
2. The use of hearing aids. 
3. Vocational and employment prob- 
lems of the deaf. 
4. Good speech for deaf children. 
5. Language development for the 


deaf. 


IV. DEFECTIVE VISION 


Chairman—Miss Margaret M. Soares, 
supervisor, Braille and Sight-Saving 
Classes, Detroit, Michigan. 

Co-Chairman—Miss Olive Peck, super- 
visor of special education, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Discussants: 

Miss Margaret Balch, Madison Pub- 
lic Schools, Wisconsin. 

Miss Inez Carpenter, Milwaukee 
Public Schools, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, National 
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Society for the Prevention of Blind- 

ness, New York City. 

Miss Marguerite Kastrup, Board of 

Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Problems to be discussed: 

1. The use of standard tests in 
sight-saving classes. 

2. Extra-curricular and outside ac- 
tivities of children with defective vi- 
sion, 

3. Vocational pursuits of sight-sav- 
ing class students. 

4. Creative work. 

5. Education of the partially-sighted 
children in rural communities. 

V. CRIPPLED 

Chairman—Mr. John J. Lee, general 
adviser, Department of Special Ed- 
ucation, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Co-Chairman—Mrs. Olive P. Bruner, 
principal, Spalding School for Crip- 
pled Children, Chicago, Illinois. 

Discussants: 

Major Frank L. Beals, Board of Ed- 

ucation, Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Mary Broderick, Gaenslen 

School for Crippled Children, Mil- 

waukee, Wisconsin. 

Miss Tracy Copp, Division of Voca- 

tional Rehabilitation, Washington, D. 

Cc. 

Mr. Joseph Endres, Bureau of Phy- 

sically Handicapped, Albany, New 

York. 

Mrs. Winifred Ferguson, South Bend 

School for Crippled Children, In- 

diana. 

Mr. Harry H. Howett, National So- 

ciety for Crippled Children, Elyria, 

Ohio. 

Problems to be discussed: 

1. Surveying the gains that have 
been made in the services for crippled 
children. 

2. Defining problems that now con- 
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front us in medical, educational, and so- 
cial work for crippled children. 

3. Some ways of dealing with these 
problems as a means for extending and 
improving services. 

VI. GIFTED 
Chairman—Mrs. Alathena Smith, psy- 
chologist, Shorewood Public Schools, 

Wisconsin. 





Co-Chairman—Mrs. Dorothy E. Norris, 
assistant supervisor of major work 


Cleveland Public Schools, 





classes, 

Ohio. 
Discussants: 

Dr. Herbert B. Bruner, Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University, New York 

City. 

Miss Alice Cooke, Rutherford Public 

Schools, New Jersey. 

Dr. J. Kenneth Little, University of 

Wisconsin, Madison. 

Dr. Grace Munson, Child Study De- 

partment, Board of Education, Chi- 

cago, Illinois. 

Miss Frieda Radke, Shorewood High 

School, Wisconsin. 

Miss Sarah Surber, Rutherford Pub- 

lic Schools, New Jersey. 
Problems to be discussed: 

1. What does the superior child think 
of his education in the regular school: 
(Several superior students will give 
their points of view.) 

2. How can the superior child be ed- 
ucated in our regular classrooms? 

3. What evidence have we today to 
show the worth of special classes for 
gifted children? 

4. How can a large city study and 
act upon this problem? 

VII. LOWERED VITALITY 
Chairman—Dr. Adela J. Smith, direc- 
tor, Division for Physically Handi- 
capped Children, New York City. 
Miss Grace E. Lee, as- 





Co-Chairman 
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sistant, Division of Physically Handi- 

capped Children, New York City. 
Discussants: 

Dr. Anthony Cadden, Muirdale Sana- 

torium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Dr. Charles A. R. Connor, Cardiac 

Classification Service, Department 

of Health, New York City. 

Dr. I. H. Goldberger, Board of Edu- 

cation, New York City. 

Miss Bertha Levine, Caro State Hos- 

pital, Michigan. 

Dr. Florence MacInnis, City Health 

Department, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Mrs. Vivian McGuinness, Division of 
Physically Handicapped Children, 
New York City. 
Miss Louise Sobye, Department of 
Home Economics, Downer College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Miss Annette G. West, 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Gaenslen 


Problems to be discussed: 

1. Should provisions be made in the 
public schools for epileptic children? 

2. Recent trends in the care and ed- 
ucation of the cardiopathic child. 

3. Recent trends in the care and 
education of the tuberculous child. 

4. Provision for the care of under- 
nourished children in the public 
schools. 


VIII. MENTALLY RETARDED 


Chairman—Dr, Meta L. Anderson, di- 
rector of special education, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Co-Chairman—Dr. Thorleif G. Hegge, 
director, Research and Education. 
Wayne County School, 
Northville, Michigan. 


Training 


Discussants: 
Mrs. Stella Flint, Board of Educa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 
Mr. Richard Hungerford, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Michigan. 
Dr. Christine Ingram, Board of Ed- 
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ucation, Rochester, New York. 

Dr. Ruth Melcher Patterson, Wayne 
County Training School, Northville, 
Michigan. 

Miss Evelyn Rose, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City. 

Mrs. Irene Stevens, Clarke Street 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Dr. Harold M. Williams, Department 
of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


Problems to be discussed: 


1. Education of young mentally re- 
tarded children. 

2. Programs for older mentally re- 
tarded children of high school age. 

3. Social control of the mentally re- 
tarded. 


Ix. SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 


Chairman—Dr. Benjamin B. Green- 
berg, assistant superintendent, 
Board of Education, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Co-Chairman—Mr. Edward Stullken, 
principal, Montefiore Special School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Discussants: 
Dr. Llyod V. Ballard, Department of 
Public Welfare, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Don P. Birdsall, Kilbourn Jun- 
ior Trade School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 
Miss Bessie Buckley, South Girls’ 
Junior Trade School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
Dr. L. J. Carr, Michigan Institute of 
Child Guidance, Ann Arbor. 
Dr. Sarah Geiger, Milwaukee Coun- 
ty Guidance Clinic, Wisconsin. 
Dr. H. B. Hanson, Federal Commun- 
ity Project, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Mr. John J. Kenney, Juvenile Court, 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Miss Alma Laabs, Federal Commun- 

ity Project, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Miss Catherine McGillivray, South 

Girls’ Junior Trade School, Milwau- 

kee, Wisconsin. 
Problems to be discussed: 

1. How are communities providing 
for socially maladjusted children? 

2. What treatment program are 
schools providing for socially malad- 
justed children? 

3. Shall socially maladjusted child- 
ren be segregated in classes within 
neighborhood schools? 

4. Shall socially maladjusted child- 
ren be segregated in separate schools? 

5. Shall socially maldajusted chil- 
dren be institutionalized? 


X. SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND AUDIOMETRY 


Chairman—Dr. Robert West, professor 
of speech pathology, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 


Problems in Speech Pathology (Thurs- 
day) 


Co-Chairman—Mr. William R. Duffy, 
professor of speech correction, Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

Discussants: 

Dr. Mildred Berry, Rockford Col- 
lege, Illinois. 

Miss Anna M. Carr, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, Wisconsin. 

Dr. Margaret Hall, Department of 
Child Study, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dr. A. E. Kopp, D. D. S., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Dr. Delyte W. Morris, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. 

Dr. Severina E. Nelson, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 

Dr. Clarence Simon, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Miss Josephine Simonson, Racine 


Public Schools, Wisconsin. 


Problems to be discussed: 

1. Methods of selection of young 
children for speech correction train- 
ing. 

2. What is the place of orthodontia 
in a school program? 

3. What is the school’s responsibility 
for speech rehabilitation in a post-sur- 
gical cr post-medical case? 


Problems in Audiometry (Friday) 


Harold Westlake, 
State 


Co-Chairman—Dr. 
Pennsylvania State College, 
College. 

Discussants: 

Dr, M. J. Ansfield, Health Depart- 

ment, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Mr. V. A. Becker, State School for 

the Deaf, Delaven, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Josephine Hintgen, La Crosse 

Public Schools, Wisconsin. 

Dr. H. Newhart, Commission on Con- 

servation of Hearing, Minneapolis, 

Minnesota. 

Mr. Joseph Rohr, State Department 

of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis- 

consin. 

Dr. J. K. Trumbo, committee on 

visual and hearing defects, State 

Medical Society of Wisconsin, Wau- 

sau. 

Problems to be discussed: 

1. Methods of screening large groups 
of school children in audiometry. 

2. The educator’s interest in the re- 
sults of a hearing survey of a school 
system. 

3. The otologist’s interest in the re- 
sults of a hearing survey of a school 
system. 


THURSDAY EVENING 


First GENERAL SESSION—8: 00 P. M. 


1942 


OPENING MEETING 


Presiding—Mr. Frank V. Powell, di- 
rector, Bureau for Handicapped 
Children, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Musie: 

Address of Welcome : Honorable Carl 
F. Zeidler, mayor of the city of Mil- 
waukee. 

Address of Welcome: Mr. Milton C. 
Potter, superintendent, Milwaukee 
Public Schools, Wisconsin. 

Keynote Address: “Some Implications 
of the World Situation for Teachers 
of the Exceptional,” Dr. Herbert 
Bruner, professor of education and 
head of Department of Education of 
Exceptional Children, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

President’s Prerogative: Dr. Samuel 
A. Kirk, president, International 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

Informal Get-Together: Refreshments 
will be served by the social commit- 
tee. 


FRIDAY MORNING 
S=econp GENERAL SESSION 


9:00-10:30 a. m. 


Presiding—Dr. C. E. Stothers, inspec- 
tor of auxiliary classes, Department 
of Education, Toronto, Ontario. 

Address: “Results of Ten Years of In- 
telligence Testing in Ottawa,” Dr. 
Florence Dunlop, psychologist, Ot- 
tawa Public Schools, Ontario. 

Address: “Experiments in Social At- 
mosphere and Children’s Morale,” 
Dr. Kurt Lewin, Child Welfare Sta- 
tion, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


Discussion Leader: Dr. John W. M. 


Rothney, associate professor of ed- 
ucation, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


10: 30-12:00 a. m. 


I. MENTAL DEVIATES 


Chairman—Dr. Guy L. Hilleboe, su- 
pervising principal, Rutherford Pub- 
lic Schools, New Jersey. 

Address: “Diagnosis and Education 
of the Brain Injured Child (the Men- 
tally Crippled Child), Dr. Alfred A. 
Strauss, research psychiatrist, Wayne 
County Training School, Northville, 
Michigan. 

Address: “Administrative Techniques 
for Caring for Mental Deviates,” 
Dr. Roy F. Street, consultant psy- 
chologist, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Address: “The Problem of the Dull 
Nermal Child,’ Miss Katherine D. 
Lynch, assistant director, Bureau of 
Children with Retarded Mental De- 
velopment, New York City. 


Discussion: 
II. PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Chairman—Miss May Bryne, director, 
Special Education, Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Schools, Minnesota. 

Address: ‘Modern Education of the 
Deaf,” Miss Olive A. Whildin, su- 
pervisor of special education, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Address: “Occupational Opportunities 
for the Visually Handicapped,” Dr. 
Mildred B. Stanton, Teachers Col- 


University, New 


lege, Columbia 
York City. 
Symposium: “A Coordinated Program 

for Crippled Children,’ By members 

of the faculty of the Michael Dowl- 

ing School in Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Berneice Rutherford, speech 
correction. 

Miss Dorothy Baethke, physiother- 
apy. 


Miss Ruth Bruechert, corrective 
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physical education. 

Miss Grace Johnson, occupational 
therapy. 

Miss Ruby Hunter, classroom tea- 
cher. 


Ill, SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 


Chairman—Dr. Harold M. Williams. 
supervisor for the mentally handi- 
capped, Bureau for Handicapped 
Children, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Address: “Responsibilities for the So- 
cially Handicapped Child,’ Miss 
Ethel C. Brubaker, acting superin- 
tendent, Industrial School for Girls, 
Oregon, Wisconsin. 

Address: ‘“Child-Welfare Services in 
an Urban Community,” Dr. H. B. 
Hanson, consultant in psychiatry, 
Community Service for Children, 


Federal Community Project, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Discussion Leader: Dr. W. W. 
Theisen, assistant superintendent, 


Milwaukee Public Schools, Wiscon- 
sin. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
SECTIONAL StTupDy CLASSES 


1:30-4:00 P. m. 


A continuation of all study classes 
begun Thursday afternoon. See Thurs- 
day afternoon program for study 
classes and room assignments. 


Business MEETING—4: 30 


FRIDAY EVENING 
BaNnQueT—7:00 P. Mo. 
Dinner Music: 
Presiding—Samuel A. Kirk, president. 
Introduction of dinner guests. 
Introduction of speaker: Mr. John C. 


Callahan, state superintendent of 
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public instruction, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Address: “Rejection of Selectees and 
Its Implications for the Education of 
Exceptional Children,” Dr. Laurence 
Kolb, assistant surgeon general, Di- 
vision of Mental Hygiene, United 
States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Entertainment will be announced at 
the banquet by the local committee. 


SATURDAY MORNING 
CHAPTER BREAKFAST—7: 30 aA. M. 
Chairman—Mr. Edward H. Stullken, 

principal, Montefiore Special School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Theme: Better Council-Chapter Coop- 
eration. 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


9:00-10:30 a. m. 
Helen M. Robinson, 


superintendent, Orthogenic School, 
University of Chicago, Illinois. 


Presiding—Mrs. 


Address: “Adapting Reading to Men- 
tally Retarded Children,” (Speaker 
to be announced in official program.) 

Address: “Adapting Reading for the 
Visually Handicapped,” Miss Mar- 
guerite Kastrup, supervisor of sight- 
saving classes in northern Ohio, 
Cleveland. 

Address: “Adapting Reading for Deaf 
and Partially Deaf Children,’ Miss 
Clara E. Newlee, assistant principal, 
Parker Elementary School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Discussion: 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
10: 30-12:00 a. o. 
I. MENTAL DEVIATES 


Chairman—Major Frank L. Beals, as- 
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sistant superintendent, Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools, Illinois. 

Address:. “The Problem of Guidance 
for Child Deviates,’ Dr. J. E. W. 
Wallin, director of special education 
and mental hygiene, Department of 
Public Instruction, Wilmington, Del- 
aware. 

Address: “A Realistic Program for the 
Mentally Handicapped,” Miss Anna 
M. Engel, assistant director of spe- 
cial education, Detroit, Michigan. 

Discussion Leader: Mr. Philip G. Cash- 
man, supervisor, special schools and 
classes, Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, Boston. 


II, PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Chairman—Dr. Francis E. Lord, assist- 
ant director of special education, 
Michigan State Normal College, Yp- 
silanti. 

Address: “Occupational Therapy for 

Miss 
Marjorie Taylor, executive director, 
Curative Workshop of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. (Illustrated) 

Address: “Services of Psychological 
Clinics for the Physically Handi- 
capped,” Dr. Andrew W. Brown, 
chief psychologist, Institute for Ju- 
venile Research, Chicago, Illinois. 


the Physically Handicapped,” 


Discussion: 
III. SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 


Chairman—Mr. Harold H. Postel, prin- 
cipal, Moseley Special School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Address: “The Measurement of Social 
Behavior Factors,’ Dr. Harry J 
Baker, director, Psychological Clinic, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Address: “Community Resources of 
Assistance for Helping the Malad- 
justed Child,” Mr. W. R. Gardner, 
director, Department of Attendance 
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and Special Education, Rockford, IIl- 
inois. 

Discussion Leader: Miss Bertha Fer- 
guson, visiting teacher, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
LUNCHEON—12: 45 P. M. 


Chairman—Dr. Charles Scott Berry, 
director, Bureau of Special and A- 
dult Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 

Program: Reports of chairman of sec- 
tional study classes. 


HONORARY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Mr. Milton C. Potter, su- 
perintendent, Milwaukee Public 
Schools. 

Dr. Frank E. Baker, president, Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College. 

Dr. Eben J. Carey, dean, Marquette 
University School of Medicine. 

Reverend Edmund J. Goebel, superin- 
tendent of schools, Archdiocese of 
Milwaukee. 

Mr. Michael S. Kies, superintendent of 
schools, Milwaukee County. 

Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel, commissioner of 
health, Milwaukee Health Depart- 
ment. 

Dr. William F. Rasche, director, Mil- 
waukee Vocational School. 

Dr. Gilbert J. Rich, director, Milwau- 
kee County Guidance Clinic. 

Mrs, Leonara M. Rosing, secretary, So- 
cial Service Exchange, Milwaukee 
County Community Fund and Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. 

Mr. L. A. Rumsey, district supervisor, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division, 
State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education. 

Dr. Ralph P. Sproule, retiring presi- 
dent, Wisconsin State Medical So- 
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ciety, Milwaukee. 

Dr. Rock Sleyster, chairman, Psycho- 
Educational Advisory Council, Mil- 
waukee Public Schools, and direc- 
tor, Milwaukee Sanatarium. 

Mrs. Charlotte W. Shores, president, 
Milwaukee City Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

Miss Marjorie Taylor, executive direc- 
tor, Curative Workshop of Milwau- 
kee. 

Mr. John F. Westphal, president, Mil- 
waukee Board of School Directors. 
Honorable Carl F. Zeidler, mayor of 

the City of Milwaukee. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS CHAIRMEN 


Local Chairman—Miss Carrie B. Levy, 
supervisor of special education, Mil- 
waukee Public Schools. 

State Chairman—Mr. Frank V. Po- 
well, director, Bureau for Handi- 
capped Children, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


LOCAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Hospitality and Hostesses: Mrs. Milton 
C. Potter. 

Publicity: Mr. Lowell P. Goodrich, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools. 
Commercial Exhibits: Mr. William L. 
Boyd, school board purchasing a- 

gent. 

School Exhibits: Mr. 
Krause, principal, 
School. 

Visits and Tours: Mrs. Adelia Leiser, 
School Board Office. 

Mr. Arthur Warshauer, manager, 
Student Transportation Company. 

Music: Mr. Herman F. Smith, super- 
visor of music, Milwaukee Public 
Schools. 

Decorations: Clarke Street School spe- 


Clarence C. 
Clarke Street 
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cial teachers. 

Local Membership: Miss Genevieve 
Byrne, teacher of educationally re- 
tarded. 


Financial: Miss Mary H. Broderick, 
principal, Gaenslen Orthopedic 
School. 

& 


The President's Page 

(Continued from page 99) 
and publication of the Journal. Plans 
for the payment of the capital invest- 
ment involved, and the necessary or- 
ganization for assuming control is be- 
ing considered by the committee. 

3. Organization of the Council. The 
present organization of the Interna- 
tional Council, which has served the 
Council well since its beginning, may 
not be the best organization for our 
present membership and for functions 
that the Council has now taken on. 
At present the membership has in- 
creased, the Journal has been expanded 
and the Council has been affiliated with 
the National Education Association. 
The latter necessitates two meetings of 
the organization annually, one in Feb- 
ruary, and one in July during the an- 
nual meeting of the Association. As 
it now operates, a president, a vice 
president, a recording secretary, and a 
board of directors manage the affairs 
of the Council. A treasurer-manager 
serves the Council as its membership 
secretary, treasurer, and to some extent 
as an executive secretary. The latter is 
a part-time employee of the Board, and 
a part-time employee of the Journal, 
with more than a_ full-time job. 
The committee is studying the present 
organization of the Council and may 
recommend some changes to the board 
of directors if the committee feels 
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that a different type of organization is 
best for the growth of the Council. 

4. How the International Council 
can best utilize its affiliation with the 
National Education Association for the 
welfare of exceptional children is also 
under consideration by the committee. 
This affiliation means that we can con- 
tribute to a larger group of educators 
and that some contributions can be 
made by other colleagues to special 
education. 

5. The aims and objectives of the In- 
ternational Council. These have been 
stated many times in numerous pub- 
lications, but the Council has now 
reached a point when some of these 
purposes should be vitalized and put 
into practice. A committee is at work 
redefining the purposes of the Council, 
stating how the Council can achieve 
these aims, and suggesting to chapters 
ways and means of attaining these ob- 
jectives. 

The present world crisis not only af- 
fects the adults, but unfortunately af- 
fects many children, who had nothing 
to do with the present chaos. The tra- 
gedy is increasing the number of handi- 
capped children throughout the world. 
Thus a greater responsibility is going to 
be placed upon the International Coun- 
cil. A committee is now being formed 
to formulate post-war plans for the ed- 
ucation and rehabilitation of handi- 
capped children and adults. 

Remember—we live in a democracy, 
and we want the International Council 
democratically operated. You have a 
voice in its management and a respon- 
sibility for its functioning. Any sugges- 
tions or ideas that you may have should 
be addressed to Mrs. Norris or to the 
president. All suggestions will be given 
careful consideration. Furthermore, 
you are invited to come to the board 
of directors’ meetings and present any 
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proposition that you think that body 
should consider. 
SAMUEL A. KIRK 
State Teachers College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Living Democracy 


(Continued from page 108) 


of studying differed in many ways from 
the usual routine. We were getting our 
information not by merely listening to 
a classroom teacher, by exercise and 
drill, but by the adventure of explor- 
ing and experimenting, by interview- 
ing people, by listening to the radio, 
and by collecting all kinds of interest- 
ing things. We were busy as pioneers 
in a new land. No ready-made goods 
were available. We had to dig and to 
hew and to fabricate our material by 
our own efforts. All this required in- 
itiative, creative activity, originality, 
and enthusiasm which, in turn, made 
for a tolerance and social cooperation 
that the children had not experienced 
before. 

I myself was very dependent on the 
dictionary and encyclopedia. When- 


ever a question arose, we asked these 
books for help. So great was my stu- 
dents’ confidence in these silent help- 
ers, that when I could not give a satis- 
factory answer to their question as to 
“What God looks like,” a very gentle 
voice asked: “Mrs. Stein, why don’t you 
look up the dictionary?” 

We have now been working in closest 
cooperation for about two years. In 
looking over this period I may say that 
our classroom work has been a true ex- 
perience in living democracy and a 
real opportunity for continuous prac- 
tice of those qualities that are so es- 
sential for better human relationship. 


Test Construction 
(Continued from page 111) 


tests are standardized are but two of 
the causes of lack of IQ constancy due 
to test construction. They are pre- 
sented to make the reader aware of the 
fact that IQ inconstancy may be due 
to defects inherent in the mental 
measurement technique as well as to 
other factors which may be more 
highly dramatized. 


Planning for the Next Depression 


Each year 1,750,000 youth leave school to seek employment. 


A piling up of several 


million unemployed, inexperienced new workers will be inevitable in the post-war period, 
unless advance planning finds a way out of the dilemma. There is reason to believe that 
the number of youth who will not be able to find employment in private enterprise or non- 
emergency government work might easily surpass the four million of the thirties and may 
reach five or six million during the period of transition from defense to peace time activities. 

Fioyp W. Reeves, Director 

American Youth Commission 

In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


Adults’ Idea of Amusement 


There is too much laughter and ridicule at children’s expense, not only by parents, 


but also by teachers. 
Garry CLEVELAND Myers, Editor 


Children’s Activities 
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Michigan Loses a Pioneer 


Professor Charles M. Elliott, head 
of the department of special education 
of the Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, died November 22. He was 
one of the real pioneers of special ed- 
ucation in the United States. He was 
a past president of the Council, ser- 
ved for a number of years as a member 
of the board of directors, and was at 
the time of his death a member of the 
JOURNAL’S advisory board. 

In all, he served many organizations 
in various capacities — he was this 
year president of the Michigan Con- 
ference for the Education of Excep- 
tional Children, was in 1930 a member 
of the Hoover White House Confer- 
ence, and served special education in 
a multitude of ways. 

Had Mr. Elliott lived, he would have 
retired from active duty in June 1942. 
To his friends his sudden passing was 
particularly saddened by the fact that 
it deprived him of enjoying for even a 
short time the best fruits of his years 
of work, namely — the Horace H. 
Rackham School of Special Education 
and its program of training of teachers 
for special classes. Few men leave so 
much to his co-workers, and to his pro- 
fession, but among all of the things 
he left is included one of the greatest 
tributes ever paid to our special field. 
It is entitled, The Artist Teacher, and 
is reprinted herewith from the March, 
1939, JouRNAL OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILD- 
REN. 

“In practically all fields of human 
activity where creative work is pos- 
sible, two types of workers are found 
— the artist and the artisan. The for- 
mer uses creative imagination; the lat- 
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ter follows a blue print. 

“Most teachers are skillful artisans. 
They are able to take the blue print 
in the form of a definitely laid out 
course of study and do a creditable job 
of teaching. As long as the material 
may be such as to respond to standard- 
ized treatment and still yield a passable 
product, no difficulty is encountered. 
But it is only the artist who can see 
in the knarled timber the crowning 
beauty of the panel, or the angel im- 
prisoned in the despised block of stone. 

“All great teachers are true artists. 
They see not the little, dirty, selfish, 
lazy, impudent boy, but the tall strong, 
independent, and generous man he may 
become, They refuse to be bound by the 
blue print when it will no longer con- 
tribute to the purpose to be accom- 
plished. They have the courage to re- 
ject or adopt any method or procedure 
in proportion as it assists in the work 
of opening blind eyes or unstopping 
deaf ears. 

“The special class teacher must be an 
artist. She must forever work with the 
stones rejected by the builders, and 
though she may never cause them to 
be elevated to the head of the corner, 
yet she must search for the hidden 
possibilities they possess and make the 
most of them.” 


Reviews 
MINOR MENTAL MALADJUST- 
MENTS IN NORMAL PEOPLE, 


J. E. W. Wallin, 298 pp., 1939, Duke 
University Press, Durham, North 
Carolina, $3.00. 
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This is a case book for the use of 
students of mental hygiene, psychology, 
education, child development, and so- 
ciology based on original autobio- 
ographies of personality maladjustment 
gathered from normal individuals. 
These autobiographies will enrich the 
student’s understanding of the mechan- 
isms and phenomena of maladjustment. 
Students and teachers are aided in dis- 
covering, interpreting, and overcom- 
ing their own difficulties and in trac- 
ing the genesis of such difficulties in 
children. The text helps the average 
individual to regard these maladjust- 
ments with a proper sense of propor- 
tion. It is a valuable supplement to 
more systematic general texts, not only 
because it illustrates a variety of ac- 
tual problems but also because the 
problems are those of normal people 
and thus applicable to the situation of 
the average student and teacher. “In- 
formation regarding quirks in the nor- 
mal person based wholly on the study 
of distinctly diseased types of mentality 
will lead to many mistaken inferences 
and unjustified conclusions.” 

The writer obtained his material 
from the written confessions of his uni- 
versity students, a large majority of 
whom were teachers and educators. 
The case histories included an attempt 
to trace the difficulties to their sources 
and to describe methods used in over- 
coming them. The reports were writ- 
ten in reply to a questionnaire which 
contained a carefully prepared in- 
ventory of a large number of minor 
maladjustments. Nearly 300 case his- 
tories were used in the present book. 

In spite of the barriers preventing a 
full account, valuable illustrative ma- 
terial was recorded. Many reporters, 
in a process of self-searching which 
might be continued for several months, 
were able to produce details which, 
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taken at face value, throw light on early 
conditioning and provide a fairly com- 
plete description. The reports have 
been subjected to some editorial treat- 
ment but each correspondent remains 
responsible for description and inter- 
pretations. The author is aware of 
the limitations of this method but pre- 
sents the findings as original source 
material which it is largely up to the 
reader to assimilate and _ evaluate 
critically. The danger of the projec- 
tion of the viewpoints of a professional 
examiner into the case material is thus 
eliminated. 

The reports are presented in classi- 
fied form and the case of a single in- 
dividual is frequently treated under 
different headings in several parts of 
‘he book. An index enables the reader 
to piece the individual histories to- 
gether. The book is concerned more 
with the description of the variety of 
phenomena found in normal people 
than with the clinical problems of the 
individual. Many of the classifications 
are based on symptoms, others on 
causal factors. Some reports have not 
been published in toto and many have 
been excluded altogether. The ma- 
terial is not intended for statistical 
treatment and evaluation. 

TuoruieF G. HEGGE, Director 
Research and Education 

Wayne County Training School 
Northville, Michigan 


HELPING CHILDREN TO READ, 
Gertrude Hildreth and Josephine L. 
Wright, 90 pp., 1940, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, Paper, 
90 cents. 


“The responsibility for teaching chil- 
dren to read is assumed largely by the 


school. Therefore, the school must be 
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held accountable for the results ob- 
tained.” 

With this significant statement the 
authors launch a report of their experi- 
ences with eighteen disabled readers in 
the 1938 summer session of Teachers 
College. The report is presented 
briefly, clearly, and in a manner re- 
freshingly direct, without statistics and 
with no technical terms to confuse the 
most naive reader. 

The problems of these children were 
studied with great care. The investiga- 
tion of each child included such vital 
information as personality traits, home 
conditions, physical status, handedness, 
speech, and performance in reading. 
It is interesting and gratifying to note 
that analysis of the disability was not 
confined to preliminary tests and ex- 
aminations nor to any initial informa- 
tion but became a continuing study 
carried on throughout the six-weeks’ 
period. It was found that subsequent 
instructional experience with a child 
revealed important data for further in- 
structional plans. All the information 
obtained was filed in a separate folder 
for each pupil thus insuring a consist- 
ent record on each child for the full 
period of the project. 

Having been forced to “conclude that 
these children had become reading fail- 
ures chiefly because they had received 
inadequate attention and inappropriate 
instruction in the first school years,” 
the teacher listed the needs of each 
child and devised a program by which 
these needs could be met. This pro- 
gram included recreational activities, 
opportunities for discussion and 
planning by the children, and adjusted 
instruction in reading. At no time was 
it permitted that these children think 
of themselves as remedial cases. 

The authors describe The Reading 
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Special School Directory 





BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


A private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out of 
door work. Separate school building. 
Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 
rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 

Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 


SOCIAL & EDUCATIONAL ADJUST- 
MENT for exceptional children aged 3 
to 18. Visit the school noted for its 
work in educational development and 
fitting such children for more normal 
living. Beautiful grounds. Home at- 


mosphere. Separate buildings for boys 
and girls. Get catalogue. 


THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 
88 Geneva Road Wheaton, Illinois 
(Near Chicago) 





Club, the class newspaper, and specific 
instructional techniques in careful de- 
tail, thereby suggesting possibilities for 
prevention as well as for the cure of 
difficulty in reading. Gains made by 
the children under the given plan of 
instruction led to recommendations 
“for improving reading work in schools 
and for eliminating the need for 
remedial training.” These include the 
earlier study of difficulties, adjustments 
to slow learners, more intelligent 
evaluation of children, education of 
parents, more or better instructional 
materials, better and more flexible in- 
struction in phonics, and emphasis 
upon functional reading. 

Teachers that are concerned, as all 
teachers should be, with helping chil- 
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dren to read with enjoyment as well as 
with profit, will find much to ponder in 
this report. 

An appendix presents sample _his- 
tory forms, reports to parents, to 
schools, ard the detailed study of one 
disabled reader. 

BERNICE LELAND 
Psychological Clinic 
Detroit, Michigan 


rief Notes 


EYESIGHT FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 
CONFERENCE TOPIC 

The importance of good eyesight for 
national defense was one of the prin- 
cipal topics for consideration at the 
biennial conference of the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness 
which was held in the Hotel Astor, 
Thursday to Saturday, December 4-6. 
More than 300 men and women in the 
organized movement to conserve vision 
—physicians, nurses, educators, social 
workers, industrial hygiene experts, 
and others—participated in the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions of the three- 
day meeting. 

The National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness began in 1908 as a 
New York State committee whose ac- 
tivities were directed chiefly toward 
a reduction in the amount of blindness 
from ophthalmia neonatorum, com- 
monly known as babies’ sore eyes. Its 
interests have broadened steadily 
through the years, and it is now con- 
cerned with every aspect of the pre- 
vention of blindness and the protection 
of sight. The Society’s headquarters 
are at 1790 Broadway, New York City, 
and Mrs, Eleanor Brown Merrill is the 
present executive director. 
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Among the Chapters 
MISSOURI 

The Missouri Council for Exception- 
al Children has been organized for just 
a little more than a year. Chairman 
Truman L. Ingle and members of his 
staff at the Missouri School for the 
Deaf, Fulton, were hosts to the first 
annual meeting in Fulton on last April 
25. The guest speaker at the dinner 
was Edward H. Stullken of Chicago. 
By the close of May this Chapter had 
140 paid memberships, with branch or- 
ganizations in Fulton, Kansas City, and 
St. Joseph. In November the St. 
Louis people, who had so generously 
supported the Chapter’s efforts, com- 
pleted its organization of a branch with 
38 members. Miss Lucy C. Elliott, now 
serving her second term as a member 
of the state executive committee, is 
chairman of that branch and John F. 
Grace is secretary-treasurer. 

The Missouri Council’s activities are 
now directed by an executive commit- 
tee of eight members, including officers, 
and more especially by officers and 
other interested persons in the several 
branches. In Kansas City’s group the 
names of Misses Nelle Cummins, Es- 
tella McCafferty, Helen Bolin, Leslie 
Hoge, Margaret McQuinn, Nelle Mor- 
gan, Lexie Strachan, and others come 
immediately to mind. At Fulton the 
Council has 53 members, representing 
100 per cent of the teaching staff at the 
Missouri School for the Deaf. Miss 
Sara Crews is secretary of this organ- 
ization. In St. Louis the staff of the 
Elias Michael School are, I believe, all 
enrolled in the Council. Miss Bertha 
Hensel is principal of this school for 
crippled children. A good response 
is being received from Negro workers 
in special education, the largest group 
of Negro members being credited at 
present to St. Louis. One of them, 
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Miss Jessie Mays, contributed an ad- 
dress to the annual meeting in Fulton. 

International Council members in 
Missouri and elsewhere will hear with 
sadness of the serious injury suffered 
by Dr. Dura-Louise Cockrell, a mem- 
ber of the state executive committee, in 
a recent automobile accident. Dr. 
Cockrell is the head of the W. P. A. 
nursery school and family-life educa- 
tion activities in Missouri and teaches 
courses in special education at the 
University of Missouri each summer. 
She is being treated at the University 
Hospital in Columbia. 

Indirectly, the activities of this Chap- 
ter resulted in Miss Ruth Fleischaker’s 
transferring from the Joplin Public 
Schools to the staff of the Mis- 
souri School for the Deaf. Miss 
Fleischaker served the Council as a 
member of the executive committee 
and continues to work in the field of 
her specialty, which is sight-saving. 

Up for discussion in Missouri is the 
question of merging the Department of 
Special Classes of the State Teachers 
Association and the Missouri Council 
for Exceptional Children. At present 
there is a cordial working relationship 
between the organizations, which 
jointly sponsored a visit to Missouri by 
Dr. Samuel Kirk. This communica- 
tion is being written on the eve of this 
visit, scheduled in connection with the 
State Teachers Association meetings at 
St. Louis on December 5. 

As of November 24, the Missouri 
Council numbered 135 paid-up mem- 
bers for the current year. An inten- 
sive membership drive now under way 
is expected to bring in many new 
members and renewals. 

James W. Evans 
Secretary-Treasurer 


OMAHA 
The Omaha Chapter of the Inter- 
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national Council, and the speech sec- 
tion of the Nebraska Teachers Asso- 
ciation held a joint luncheon meeting 
this fall in connection with the Asso- 
ciation’s annual convention. The 
speaker of the occasion was Dr. Clar- 
ence T. Simon of the School of Speech 
of Northwestern University, who ad- 
dressed us on the subject of Speech 
and Individual Development. 

EsBBA JACOBSON 

Secretary-Treasurer 


FOX RIVER VALLEY 


We had a very successful October 
dinner meeting, held at the Athearn 
Hotel, Oshkosh. There were 46 peo- 
ple present. Dr. Charles Flory of 
Lawrence College, Appleton, discussed 
the development of children at differ- 
ent age levels, and Mr. Gene Stevens 
gave a demonstration of teaching of 
lip reading. We hope to increase our 
membership in the near future. 

MarcGuERITE R. WEGMAN 
Secretary-Treasurer 


LANSING 


We held our annual banquet this 
year on November 27, with fifty pre- 
sent, at which occasion the Vocational 
Education Division of the State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education 
gave an interesting account of its ac- 
tivities. In April, we plan to enter- 
tain the Jackson, Battle Creek, and 
Kalamazoo chapters. 

Ciype L. Proctor 
President 


THREE NEW CHAPTERS 


Three new chapters have affiliated 
with the Council, and are hereby wel- 
comed to membership. They are lo- 
cated respectively at Benton Harbor, 
Michigan; Escanaba, Michigan; and 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 
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New Publications 


ADAPTATION PROCESSES IN PuBLIC ScHOOL Sys- 
TEMS, Philo T. Farnsworth, 136 pp., 1940, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, 
Cloth, $1.85. 

Contains a section of 18 pages on classes 
for educating exceptional children in the 
schools of Connecticut. 


ARITHMETIC IN GRADES I anp II, William A. 
Brownell, with the assistance of Roy A. 
Doty and William C. Rein, 175 pp., 1941, 
Duke University Press, Durham, North 
Carolina, Paper, $1.50. 

A critical summary of new and previous- 
ly reported research. 


As THE Twic Is Bent, Leslie B. Hohman, 291 
pp., 1940, The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, Cloth, $2.50. 

Written in nontechnical language and in 
popular style. 


BRETHREN, Ida Gerding Athens, 70 pp., 1940, 
Talaria Publication, Cincinnati, Ohio, Card- 
board, $1.50. 

Book of poems revealing the experiences 
of a classroom teacher with underprivileged 
colored children. 


CxHiItp AND NATURE STUDIES IN VISUALIZATION, 
Tue, Collette M. Burns and Robert B. Kols- 
bun, 1939, Expression Company Publishers, 
16 Harcourt Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Illustrated, Paper, $1.00. 


Beautifully illustrated with nearly full 
page pictures. 


CHILDREN IN A Wortp oF Conrtict, Roy F. 
Street, 304 pp., 1941, The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1140 Columbus Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, Cloth, $2.50. 


CHILDREN’S READING INTERESTS, Robert L. 
Thorndike, 48 pp., 1941, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, Paper, 60 cents. 


CONDITIONING AND LEARNING, Ernest R. Hil- 
gard and Donald G. Marguis, 429 pp., 1940, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 West 
32nd Street, New York City, Cloth, $2.75. 

Reviews the facts and theories of con- 
ditioning as studied by Pavlov and his 
collaborators and by numerous other work- 
ers. Discusses implications of experiments 
and theories to other problems of learning. 
Considers the relation of conditioning to 
emotions and personality. Emphasizes ex- 
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perimental verification or refutation of 
theoretical proposals. 


CrEATIVE Group WorK ON THE Campus, Louise 
Price, 437 pp., 1941, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, Cloth, $3.25. 

The writer believes that in every group 
situation there is an ongoing educational 
process that can be stimulated and im- 
proved by the use of group work tech- 
niques. Of special interest to college of- 
ficials, personnel officers, teaching faculty, 
student leaders, and others that work with 
young people in groups. 


Drmectrory OF ScHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN IN UNITED States, Ro- 
maine Prior Mackie, 65 pp., 1941, Depart- 
ment of Education of the Exceptional, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, Paper, 35 cents. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND, Merle E. Frampton 
and staff of the New York Institute for the 
Education of the Blind, 438 pp., 1940, World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, Cloth, $3.20. 

Intended for teachers and social work- 
ers of blind children. 


Dates To Remember 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ORTHOPAEDIC SURGEONS 
—Washington, D. C.—January 11-15, 1942. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS—San Francisco California—Febru- 
ary 21-26, 1942 


EicHtH PAN-AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS— 
Washington, D. C—May 2-9, 1942 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CuitprEN—Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin—February 19-21, 1942 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN— 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, California— 
February 17-21, 1942 


NationaL SoctaL Hyciene Day—sixth annual 
observance, auspices American Social Hy- 
gine Association—February 4, 1942 


NATIONAL SocreTy FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN— 
Omaha, Nebraska—October 18-20, 1942 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
—San Francisco, California — February 
18-20, 1942 
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What To See in the Milwaukee Schools 


Transportation to numerous centers of interest will be furnished by the local com- 


mittee on Thursday morning to anyone that wishes to visit special schools and classes 


in the City of Milwaukee. Some of the centers of interest are: 


THE PAUL BINNER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. This is a modern oral day school for 
approximately 175 deaf and hard-of-hearing children. It includes children from pre- 
school to high school. It is the training center for teachers of the deaf from the 


Milwaukee State Teachers College. 


THE GAENSLEN SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN. This is a beautiful modern 
school for crippled children built just two years ago. No one interested in the field 


of orthopedics should come to Milwaukee without seeing this institution. 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN. These classes are dis- 
tribued throughout the city in various elementary schools. There will be conducted 


tours to many of these centers. 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR PEDAGOGICALLY RETARDED CHILDREN. Milwaukee has 
classes for children who are educationally retarded and who require remedial instruc- 


tion. Tours will be conducted to many of these centers. 


ROYS’ JUNIOR TRADE SCHOOLS. Milwaukee has two junior trade schools for the non- 
academic adolescent boy. Those interested in this area will be taken to these schools. 


GIRLS’ JUNIOR TRADE SCHOOLS. Milwaukee has two junior trade schools for the 


nonacademic adolescent girl. 


SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES. Tours will be conducted to Milwaukee sight-saving classes. 


OPEN AIR CLASSES. A number of these classes will be in operation during the con- 
vention for visitors who wish to visit classes for the vitally handicapped. 


SPEECH CORRECTION is done in 50 schools in Milwaukee. Tours will be conducted to 


some of these centers. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL. Visitors will have the opportunity to visit one of the largest 


vocational schools in the United States. 


CURATIVE WORK SHOP. Visitors will have an opportunity to visit a center where 
work in physical and occupational therapy is featured for industrial accident cases 


and for physically handicapped children in the regular school. 


OTHER ATTRACTIONS. Interested parties may arrange to see county institutions, social 


agencies and other places of interest. 
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